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HAVE YOU READ TOLSTOY’S WAR AND PEACE? 


The question is not mine. It was one 
that was put to me, and not once but 
several times. The occasion was one of 
those afternoon affairs devoted to the 
discussion of new books and, the formal 
part of the program finished, we were 
chatting over our tea. The question came 
as a surprise. The questioner was young, 
charming, intelligent and up-to-date, a 
type with which you are all familiar, one 
of the smart young married set. Had I 
read Tolstoy’s War and Peace? It came 
half apologetically, as though it were a 
joke of sorts, on an occasion like this, 
even to ask the question. 

And she was but the first of several. It 
came again and then again, as the groups 
broke up and reformed and new introduc- 
tions were made. Had I read Tolstoy’s 
War and Peace? Always with that little 
note of amused apology. Had I read it? 
What did I think of it, and what did I 
think that Tolstoy meant to imply? 

I have forgotton now how it had start- 
ed. Something had awakened an interest. 
It had nothing to do with the present con- 
flict, for as I remember it was all of two 
years ago, sometime in 1938, I should 
say. But anyway, the flame once kindled, 
it spread. The book passed from hand to 
hand, till all the members of this small 
group of friends were involved in an 
eager discussion, not of the plot of the 


latest best seller, but of Tolstoy’s phil- 
osophical interpretation of the nature of 
war. 

It was an experience to remember. And 
more than that it held a glint of promise. 
If it had happened once, why couldn’t it 
happen again and oftener? It isn’t that 
the classics aren’t read. They are, now 
and then, off and on. But it isn’t often 
that you find a reader who is excited 
about one of them; still less often that 
you find a group sharing a common ex- 
citement. That was the really astonish- 
ing aspect of the incident. Here was a 
group of people each bursting with a 
desire to talk about a book, a book that 
had been published all of 70 years before. 

Tolstoy spent five years writing the 
book. It was a historical novel at the 
time of writing. The events with which 
it dealt were already fifty years in the 
past. But Tolstoy’s generation had had 
its own realization of war. The Crimean 
war of 1854-6 was to them what 1914- 
1918 is to the war generation of our 
time. Tolstoy knew war as a participant. 
He was present at Balaklava—half a 
league, half a league, half a league on- 
ward; yes, that Balaklava. And it was 
out of this reality that he wrote War 
and Peace. We have seen it happen in 
our own time. All of our American wars 
have been rewritten by the young men 
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who learned about war in 1917 and ’18. 
So it was with Tolstoy. His subject mat- 
ter was Napoleon’s campaigns, 1805- 
1812, his invasion of, and disastrous re- 
treat from, Moscow, but his theme was 
war. It was the universal nature of this 
theme, I think, that made the book an 
exciting one to read in 1938. 

Why doesn’t it happen oftener? There 
are two factors, I think that work 
against any exceptional revival of inter- 
est in a book more than a generation old. 
One of them is the unfortunate impres- 
sion left over from school days. It is an 
old topic, I know, and one that has been 
thoroughly threshed out, whether or not 
the “classics” should be required read- 
ing in high school. But it calls for an 
added word here because the effects of 
mistaken policy are so lasting. Vanity 
Fair? Oh, I remember I had to read it 
in my sophomore year and I was so 
bored! 

That’s the trouble. Adult novels are 
put into the hands of adolescents for 
whom they were never intended. It would 
be quite a shock to the authors, I scme- 
times think, if they should return to 
earth to learn that they have become 
juvenile classics. Furthermore the books 
are put into the hands of these young 
readers without sufficient preparation. 
The times are strange; the language is 
strange; the manner of telling a story is 
ponderous and slow going. Now an auth- 
enthic novel is the best means there is 
of illuminating a period, of bringing the 
past to life, but where there is no pre- 
paratory knowledge of the times, man- 
ners, customs, costume, turns of speech, 
it is no wonder that the adolescent read- 
er loses his way. 

As an example of changing manners, 
take a look at Pride and Prejudice, which 
is on all high school reading lists. As a 
piece of story telling it is as crisp and 
as free from unnecessary verbiage as 
any streamlined novel of today. More 
than this it is a love story. Hero and 
heroine are deeply and sincerely in love. 
Obstacles appear in their way, but these 
are overcome and true love triumphs. 
But does the 20th century high school 
reader see this? Why, they are so stiff 
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and stilted! They address one another as 
“Mr. Darcy” and “Miss Bennet” all the 
way through. Call that love! The trouble 
is that the average high school reader 
simply hasn’t the entrance requirements. 
But with a little preliminary prepara- 
tion, some discussion of changing man- 
ners, more particularly with respect to 
the conduct of young ladies and gentle- 
men in their relations to one another, 
and Jane Austen’s world might prove less 
puzzling, and falling in love in the year 
1820 might be recognized for what it 
was. How often in this day of the blurb 
and the book review does a reader sit 
down to a book of which he knows noth- 
ing at all? 

This would be the second factor. The 
older books are not publicized. They are 
expected to move by their own momen- 
tum. In contrast, consider the launching 
of a new novel: the advance announce- 
ments, the biographical sketches, the 
pictures of the author in various poses, 
the published reviews, the oral reviews, 
the radio broadcasts, the colorful jacket, 
the blurb, the book itself in its bright 
clean cover, a triumph of the book de- 
signer’s art. Then take a look at poor 
old Don Quixote, sitting lonely on the 
shelf, so solemn and staid in his dull 
brown dress. 

It has been proved over and over, 
wherever it has been tried out, that sub- 
stituting new and bright editions of the 
older books gives them a lift. But as 
everybody knows, this is something of a 
problem today. Good editions in readable 
type are hard to come by. But they are 
something to keep an eye out for and to 
snap up when they appear, even though 
expensive; those new issues of Thomas 
Hardy with Claire Leighton’s woodcuts; 
some of the Heritage Press editions; and 
there are others. 

But is that all we can do to give the 
older books a hand? Why shouldn’t they 
have their blurbs. If there are none avail- 
able make them up, type them out neat- 
ly and paste them in. Keep them factual, 
with a view to providing some of the 
preparatory information that will make 
the book intelligible. How many readers 
do you suppose, opened Oliver Wiswell 
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without knowing pretty definitely its pe- 
riod, its theme, its point of view? Why 
shouldn’t Thackeray’s The Virginians, be 
given an equal advantage? 

And what about reviews? Public li- 
brary readers have become review con- 
scious in recent years. “What are the re- 
views saying about this?” they now ask. 
You can answer the question for the 
older books as well, not only what the 
reviewers had to say when the book was 
new, but what they are saying today. 
An Englishman and his Reading, by Amy 
Cruse, is a rich mine of contemporary 
opinion on books. David Cecil’s Early 
Victorian Novelists is excellent criticism 
from the point of view of today. Ben- 
nett’s Much Loved Books most delight- 
fully combines past and present in its 
discussion of a miscellany of older books. 
Virginia Woolfe’s Common Reader and 
Second Common Reader are collections 
of reviews of books of the past. Vincent 
Starrett’s Books Alive applies to the 
books of the ages, the kind of chit-chat 
and gossip that occupies so large a place 
in current book promotion. The Liter- 
ature shelves in any well-stocked library 
will yield other material to answer the 
need for reviews. 

Broadcasting in the interest of older 
books? There might be more of it. There 
has been one program devoted to a pro- 
motion of the classics, in the more exact 
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sense of the term. We use the word all 
too loosely. Has the program brought 
any results? The popular Information 
Please certainly ought to advertise the 
pure pleasure to be derived from wide 
reading. Still, radio could go further than 
it does. 


I wish I could remember the animat- 
ing cause in the incident I have related. 
I rather think it was a visiting lecturer 
who was responsible, who convinced his 
listeners that War and Peace was a book 
worth reading. If so he should be grati- 
fied to know that his suggestion took. 
But once started on its way the book 
gained for itself that other kind of pub- 
licity without which all forms of book 
promotion fall short. The question began 
going the rounds: Have you read it? 
And when a book gets to that point it is 
really on its way. 

I have thought often in the past few 
months of that little group of enthusi- 
asts. As world events have shaped them- 
selves, have their minds gone back to the 
reading of that book? As the Japanese 
armies have penetrated farther and far- 
ther into the interior of China, have they 
remembered that other penetration? At 
any rate, they have an unparalleled op- 
portunity to watch while a philosophical 
theory is put to the test on a grand scale. 


M. K. R. 


"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, "Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Antigo. Miss Spear in her annual re- 
port says: “Our most important project 
this year was the refinishing of the large 
room in the basement. This room has been 
plastered and new woodwork added, 
equipped with shelving, and a place for 
shelving county books, with a work room 
for the preparation of county collections 
and traveling libraries and for mending 
books.” 

In analyzing the use of the library by 
adults, the librarian states that it has 
changed during the past 13 years from 
the largely recreational to the more cul- 
tural, as shown by the increasing per- 





centage of non-fiction reading. In 1927 
this was 19 per cent of the total adult 
circulation; in 1940 it was 37 per cent. 


Appleton. Of the 279,287 volumes lent 
for home use 153,037 were juvenile. Re- 
ference questions numbering 7346 are re- 
ported for the year. 


Barron. Mrs. Anderson distributed a 
reading list especially for Lenten read- 
ing. Part of the list was for adults, while 
included on the same card were books 
for children. These last were stories 
based upon the Bible. 
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Bloomer. Marguerite Christensen, li- 
brarian since August, 1939, has received 
an appointment on the staff of the li- 
brary at the State Teachers College, 
Superior. 


Chilton. Improvements in the library’s 
equipment in 1940 were seven sections of 
new shelving. 


Cumberland. The librarian’s annual re- 
port mentions the beautifying of the li- 
brary grounds by the planting of trees 
and shrubs. The report also brings out an 
increase in circulation of children’s books 
of over 1600. 


Eagle River. The Annual Statistical 
report shows that the people of Eagle 
River borrowed 7,933 books from the 
public library during 1940 or about 5 
books per capita. Adult books numbered 
5,379; while 2,554 books were borrowed 
by children. 

“That the Vilas County library pro- 
ject is proving popular is evidenced by 
the record of books circulated during the 
year as compiled from county reports 
and recorded by the eight library sta- 
tions, including Eagle River, the official 
station. 

“The library system was created in 
January, 1940, and during the year cir- 
culated a total of 30,456 books. Eagle 
River circulated 7,933 books. Phelps, was 
second, with 7,706 books. Winchester re- 
ports 3,797, and Boulder Junction shows 
2,900 books circulated during the year. 
Winegar had a total circulation of 2,515 
books, while Sayner reported 2,139 books. 
Conover circulated 663 books for the 
year, the low number being due to the 
fact that this station was open only a 
few months. Land o’ Lakes reports a cir- 
culation of 2,804 books.” 


Fond du Lac. Over the radio the li- 
brarian stresses the fact that the library 
is the cultural center of a community. 
And in the library itself this is being 
carried out, not only in the usual book 
service, but also in what the library is 
offering in programs of music and lec- 
tures. During the spring Miss Ruth 
Reber, dramatic instructor at Wayland 
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Academy, was secured for three evening 
programs on William Saroyan, Maxwell 
Anderson, and Refugee poetry in drama- 
tic form. 

On Sunday afterncon concerts have 
been held in Library Hall. One of par- 
ticular interest was a song pageant, un- 
der the title “A nation sings its own 
songs,” directed by Mrs. F. Collins. Out- 
standing songs of Germany, Sweden, 
France, Italy, Mexico, and England; 
early American, and Negro spirituals 
were also sung. At the bottom of the 
program is the note that material for 
the program was obtained from How 
man made music, by Fannie R. Bu- 
chanan. 


Gillett. The library was the recipient 
of two gifts of money the past year: 
$10 from the American Legion auxiliary; 
$15 from the Gillett Woman’s club. 


Green Bay. Some high lights in the 
52nd annual report of the library are 
significant. There are now 134 agencies 
for the distribution of books and serv- 
ices: the central library and 2 branches; 
23 county stations; 3 hospitals; 2 paper 
mill stations; 2 fire stations; The Good 
Shepherd’s Home; St. Joseph’s orphan- 
age; 3 summer camps; 96 school stations 
in the city and county. 

During 1940 the library circulated an 
average of 7 books per person in Green 
Bay, and 3.7 per person in Brown Coun- 
ty outside of the city. The total circula- 
tion from the 184 agencies was 469,339 
which was an increase of 23,267 over 
the circulation of the previous year. 

The activity of the librarian and the 
staff beyond the local library is shown 
in the following excerpt from the report: 
“Miss Gwenn Perry was elected secre- 
tary of the Fox River Valley Associa- 
tion and your librarian was elected Vice- 
President of the Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation. In all, the librarian and eight 
assistants attended the American Library 
Association, the Wisconsin Library Asso- 
ciation, and the Fox River Valley Li- 
brary Association meetings.” 


Horicon. The librarian’s enthusiasm for 
history and “days to celebrate” is con- 
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stantly brought out in the calling atten- 
tion to the library’s material in line with 
the subjects. Quoting from the news 
items: 

“There is a history of the drug stores 
of Horicon to be found in our historical 
collection. It should prove of interest as 
this is National Pharmacy week. Like- 
wise it is National Art week. For your 
reading in that line we have: Sacred and 
Legendary Art; World-Famous Paint- 
ings; Roman and Medieval Art; Color 
and Design; Child’s History of Art; An 
Artist Talks About Color; Artists of 
the 19th Century; American Painting 
and Its Tradition; Picture Study.” 

“Correlated with ‘Write a Letter’ week 
we are displaying a number of ink wells 
and letters of the ‘Then’ period. Our Fire 
Prevention exhibit is also a ‘Then’ col- 
lection. Included in it are a medal which 
was struck when the state tournament 
was held here in 1904, a picture of the 
Fire Company taken at that time, a pic- 
ture of Thomas Higgins, a captain of 
Rock River Hose Co. No. 1, also a pic- 
ture of the late Edward Freeman who 
while a member of the Aurora Illinois 
Fire Company helped fight the Chicago 
fire of 1871.” 


Kenosha. The Parents Room in the 
Boys and Girls Library has completed its 
first year and interest among the moth- 
ers who frequent the room has steadily 
increased. Once a month in the evening 
the mothers meet at this library, a good 
speaker is supplied and after the talk is 
given, the mothers discuss their child 
problems and reading habits. While the 
group of 25 may not be considered very 
large, it is a most enthusiastic one. 

The preschool story hour was the first 
outgrowth of this new venture. These 
are held once a month in the early after- 
noon with an attendance of 40 little chil- 
dren from 8 to 5 years of age, and almost 
as many mothers. The story hours are 
most popular with the little tots and with 
the young mothers as well. The stories 
are always told by the mothers them- 
selves who also conduct an hour of play 
following the story. 

Book week was celebrated this year 
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with displays of books in all libraries 
and with two evening speakers. Mrs. 
Winifred L. Davis of Madison talked on 
the topic, “In the kingdom of the child,” 
and Dr. George Cady of Kenosha re- 
viewed the book “From many lands,” by 
Louis Adamic. On Saturday morning 
during Book Week the children were en- 
tertained with the performance of “Alad- 
din and his wonderful lamp” put on by 
the “Little Footlight Friends.” 

Rotating displays of travel books and 
exhibits with posters and articles per- 
taining to the locality, were carried on 
between the libraries of the city during 
the summer months. Each branch librari- 
an was responsible for working up one 
display and yet she had the use of six 
different and attractive ones. 

Each teacher of the elementary grades 
was told to attend one of three evening 
meetings held at the Boys and Girls Li- 
brary at the beginning of the school 
year. This was to introduce the teachers 
to the resources of the library and to 
have them meet the librarians. The su- 
pervisor of these school grades cooper- 
ated with the librarians to bring about 
these meetings. 

At Christmas time the staff members 
were hostesses to the Board of Directors 
for an evening party at the Boys and 
Girls Library. Movies of the west were 
shown and refreshments were served 
later in the evening, by candlelight. The 
party was given so the directors and li- 
brarians could become better acquainted. 
It was considered most successful. 


La Crosse County. Mrs. Emma Smith, 
the assistant at the La Crosse County 
Library, died at her home, January 15, 
1941, after five weeks of illness with in- 
fluenza. She was the first librarian of the 
La Crosse County library, organized in 
1923, and held that post until 1931. The 
following resolutions were made by the 
La Crosse County library board: 
“Whereas: It has pleased the Al- 
mighty to remove from our midst, by 
death, our esteemed friend and co-work- 
er, Mrs. Emma Smith, who for many 
years has held a prominent place in the 
service of the La Crosse County Library, 
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maintaining to the last a high ideal of 
character and service; 

“Therefore: Be it resolved, that in the 
death of Mrs. Smith we have sustained 
the loss of a friend whose fellowship it 
was an honor and a pleasure to enjoy; 
that we bear willing testimony to her 
diligent, efficient and courteous service 
by which she endeared herself to all 
whom she served; that we offer to her 
bereaved family our heartfelt condolence, 
praying that Christian faith and forti- 
tude may sustain them through lonely 
days. 

“Resolved: that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be presented to the family, spread 
upon the minutes of the Library Board, 
given to the La Crosse Tribune and to 
the WISCONSIN LIBRARY BULLETIN.” 


Manitowoc. Under “Report of pro- 
gress” for the year Miss Call writes: In- 
stailation of new fioor covering for en- 
tire first floor of library; new shelving 
in reference room; book collections placed 
in hospital and Vocational school li- 
braries. 


Menasha. Under “Report of progress” 
for the year, Miss Trilling reports a new 
heating plant, Venetian blinds through- 
out the building, and the completion of 
the recataloging of the Juvenile collec- 
tion and of both branches, with more 
than half of the adult collection finished. 
In the circulation of non-fiction the 
largest was in the field of travel. 


Racine. Excerpts from the librarian’s 
renort are the following: 

“Surprisingly, the greatest gain in cir- 
culation during the past year was not 
in the technical books, as was to be ex- 
pected with the new emphasis on train- 
ing for defense, but in the fine arts sec- 
tion which includes sports and amuse- 
ments as well as music, art and photog- 
raphy. Books of history, science, phil- 
osophy and psychology crowded the tech- 
nical books into fifth place. Total cir- 
culation increased in spite of the notice- 
able rise in employment during the latter 
part of the year. 

“One day last April when a reporter 
from the local paper visited the library, 
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the reference librarian listed the ques- 
tions received during his visit. As this 
gives a cross section of a typical period 
any day, it is interesting to note the 
mental gymnastics that must be per- 
formed by librarians in busy public li- 
braries today. Our ‘information please’ 
requests came in the following order: 
Information about electric bells 
Pictures of animals in motion 
Survey of the industries of Indiana 
Designs for weaving rugs 
Is there a Portland, Massachusetts? 
Biography of Leonidas Polk 
History of diamond mining 
Layout of a department store floor 
Dairy statistics of Wisconsin and New 
York State 
Biographical material on Eliza A. 
Snow 
Cellulose acetate plastic 
History of the bathtub 
Legality of the trial of Jesus 
Correction of grimacing in a nervous 
child 
Illinois marriage laws 
Pictures of edelweiss 
Pennsylvania Dutch designs for deco- 
rating a kitchen 
Care of leather book bindings.” 


Rice Lake. Mrs. Wegg has been inter- 
ested in comparing the library’s circula- 
tion in the two “World war” years. She 
writes: 

“A drop in circulation is always cause 
for weeping and wailing, but the explan- 
ations are mostly a little threadbare. 
However, 1940’s deflated statistics, tab- 
ulated and compared with ours of the 
World War I period, show some comfort- 
ing parallels. 

“Circulation was on the upswing, in 
Rice Lake, until the war year—1914. 
That year there was a substantial de- 
cline. Recovering from this setback, the 
circulation curve started up again and 
kept on, until 1917, when it took another 
sharp drop. 

“Our interpretation of these facts is 
that when a major war breaks, reading 
falls off; that when the United States 
enters that war reading again declines.” 
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Superior. With a change of govern- 
ment to city manager, the library’s mim- 
eographed list, “For Interested Voters, 
Suggested Reading about City-Manager 
Government” was distributed to members 
of the League of Women Voters, to the 
P. T. A. council and a copy each to the 
25 men running for council positions. In 
addition was an exhibit shelf in the li- 
brary with books and magazines on dis- 
play and copies of the reading list for 
the public to take. 


West Allis. Weekly staff meetings have 
been held since September. Interesting 
variety is brought about by having each 
staff member responsible for two or three 
meetings, and also having an occasional 
outside speaker. Some of these have been, 
Mr. Kinne of the publicity department of 
Allis Chalmers, who spoke on How can 
the public library be of most service to 
the industrial worker; Miss Anne But- 
ler, high school dean of women, who gave 
an illustrated lecture on New Mexico; 
Miss Beth Kiefer, remedial reading 
teacher, who explained how remedial 
reading cases were handled and how the 
library can help. 

The technical books showed the high- 
est circulation in the non-fiction, and al- 
so a 10 per cent increase over 1939. 

During 1940, those who used the read- 
ing rooms for reading and study num- 
bered 80,228 an increase of 27 per cent 
over 1939. 

What Miss Atherton says of the 
pamphlet file is quoted from the report: 

“The largest order and the greatest ac- 
complishment always gives one the max- 
imum amount of pleasure. This is the 
feeling we had when that large order of 
reorganizing the pamphlet file was fin- 
ished. After looking over systems used 
in several Minnesota and Wisconsin li- 
braries and reading aboue recommended 
processes, a plan was evolved which was 
best for this library. 600 out-of-date 
pamphlets were discarded. 1,481 pamph- 
lets and 216 clippings were added from 
February to December. The library now 
has an excellent workable file of 2,542 
pamphlets and 173 clippings. The whole 
staff is grateful to Miss Hensey, Refer- 
ence Librarian, for a difficult job well 
done. 
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“Why have a pamphlet file? It is valu- 
able first of all because the material it 
contains is often so recent that it has not 
yet been included in books—such as re- 
cent unemployment statistics, or material 
on aid to Great Britain. Thus it supple- 
ments the book collection. Secondly, it is 
valuable because of the low cost of this 
material. Often all that is necessary is a 
government post card requesting the 
pamphlet. One is continually surprised 
at what a penny postal will bring! 

That the pamphlet file has been prov- 
ing its use can be seen in the following 
circulation figures for 1938-1940. 

1938 — 93 pamphlets 
1939 — 193 pamphlets 
1940 — 590 pamphlets 


Wonewoc. A summary of the library’s 
activities for 1940 appears in the Wone- 
woe Reporter for January 380, as follows: 

“In March a library project was start- 
ed and by means of this we were able 
to sort, index and file over 6,000 pictures 
in our picture collection; to have around 
7,040 catalog cards typed; to rearrange 
all the books and group them according 
to subjects, grades and classes, accord- 
ing to the Dewey Decimal system. 

“Hundreds of magazines were rear- 
ranged in the store room, and duplicates 
are ready to be given to teachers or stu- 
dents needing them for school work. 

“The librarian has given 28 talks to 
different rural schools, grades and high 
school classes during the year. Book dis- 
plays were shown at rural schools, and 
at the library. Rural schools have visited 
the library and received instruction in 
the use of the card catalog file and other 
helps, as well as to locate books. 

“Our resources are larger than ever 
before and in our pamphlet collection of 
nearly 2000 are found 239 subjects and 
a picture collection covering over 120 
subjects.” 

The report also makes note of the $100 
given to the library by the Wonewoc 
Commercial Association. This was used 
for new books. 

The librarian’s annual report shows a 
circulation of 27,764. Compared with the 
present librarian’s first year of service 
16 years ago, the circulation was 5,928. 
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SUPERIOR PUBLIC LIBRARY DOES THIS 


We have a reference card file kept at the desk with references that we have calls 
for frequently, such as population of Superior from 1860 to date, pronunciation of 
new words and foreign names; government documents on subjects that are often 
called for, such as surveying; relationship of Theodore and F. D. Roosevelt. This is 
a typical question that is often called for and takes some time to find, especially if 
you are in a hurry. 

Then we have a local history index which is proving very useful. With W. P. A. 
help we have indexed our Superior papers under such headings as buildings, eleva- 
tors, commerce, obituaries, which is a big help. 

The Shakespeare Index, which is an index of all the books in the library about 
Shakespeare has such subject headings as actors, characters, contemporaries, cos- 
tumes, criticisms, pictures, place, plots, staging, social life and customs. These are 
a few of the outstanding subject heading, and we would be glad to supply a complete 
list for anybody who would be interested. ° 

We have collected over a thousand pieces of sheet music, given to us by people 
who were through with them. Every once in a while we have something in the paper 
about our song collection and will welcome any acquisitions to the collection. We have 
both songs and instrumental music in separate indexes. As we acquire the music we 
number it, then make a card with the number and name of the piece. The music is 








arranged in the boxes numerically, and the cards are filed alphabetically. 
Note: Contributed by Miss Lucile May at the request of ’Round the Circle Editor, 
who on a recent visit was impressed with the usefulness of the library’s indexes. 


A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy and Religion 


Appelhof, Gilbert. You can be happily 
married. 1941. 218p. Macmillan, $2. 
173 


This book is in line with some of the courses 
on marriage organized in colleges and univer- 
sities. In this case it originated with a “mar- 
riage clinic’ conducted in connection with the 
author’s church. Its scope is indicated by the 
contents: Looking forward to marriage; The 
engagement period; Pre-wedding arrangements ; 
The marriage service and after; Special helps 
for married people; Marriage, a growing experi- 
ence; Some common family problems. 


Comfort, William Wistar. Just among 
friends. 1941. 210p. Macmillan, $2. 
289.6 


This little book explaining the Quaker faith 
and the Quaker way of life has a special time- 
liness, for there must be many readers who 
will be interested to know the basis for the 
Society's attitude toward war, and also for the 
extensive relief activities in which the Friends 
have been and are engaged. Simply written and 
very readable. 


Wriston, Henry M. Prepare for peace. 
1941. 275p. Harper, $2.50. 172.4 





“The object of war is peace,” states the 
author. “Fighting cannot go on forever. . 
Even if the war is one of conquest, it must 
still seek to achieve an ultimate peace.” Look- 
ing frankly at the mistakes of the last peace 
conference, he would have the United States 
begin now to make its plans and preparations 
for the conference which is sure to follow the 
present fighting. A “Peace college” similar to 
the present War college, to serve as a training 
ground for international adjustments, is one 
of his proposals. By a former president of 
Lawrence college, now president of Brown Uni- 
versity. 


Sociology 


Becker, Carl 
1941. 100p. Yale, $2. 


L. Modern democracy. 
321.4 


In three lectures delivered at the University 
of Virginia in November, 1940, the author dis- 
cussed in turn the ideal democracy as conceived 
by the 18th century thinkers; the reality and 
the ways in which it has departed from the 
ideal; and the dilemma which democracy is 
facing today. Written from a sound historical 
background, is a contribution to clear thinking. 


Carr, Lowell J. Delinquency control. 
1941. 447p. Harper, $3.50. 364 
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“The purpose of this book is to provide a 
handbook for students, social workers, court 
officials, and civic leaders who may be inter- 
ested in reducing juvenile maladjustments as 
one step toward more effective control of 
crime.” (Preface) Is very comprehensive, both 
as to conditions and remedies, and should be 
of interest to the groups mentioned above—to 
which schoo! administrators might be added. 


Dilts, Marion May. The telephone in a 
changing world. 1941. 219p. illus. 
Longmans, $2.50. 384 


This book has resulted from the author's de- 
sire to write the story of the telephone from 
the social view point. Emphasis is on the in- 
fluence of the telephone on the conduct of or- 
dinary affairs and on changes brought about in 
ways of living. There is a chapter on Telephone 
operators; even one on Telephone directories. 
The work closes with a chapter on The chal- 
lenge of worldwide networks, and the expressed 
hope that the human race may some time ac- 
cept the challenge to peaceful and cooperative 
living. 


Miller, John Anderson. Fares, please! 
from horse cars to streamliners. 1941. 
204p. Appleton, $3.50. 388 


This chapter in the history of transportation 
begins with the year 1825, with the introduc- 
tion of the first horsedrawn omnibus on Broad- 
way, New York City. It comes down to the 
present time, when streamlined busses are dis- 
placing street cars in most cities. Plentifully 
illustrated, it adds an interesting volume to 
histories of the past. 


Rosenfield, Harry N. Liability for school 
accidents. 1941. 220p. Harper, $2. 379 


How far are school officials liable for acci- 
dents occurring to children on school premises? 
This book is a survey and discussion of the 
situation as it exists today. Contains copious 
notes and references and a table of cases by 
states, 


Smith, J. Russell. The devil of the ma- 
chine age. 1941. 89p. Harcourt, $1.50. 
338 


The ‘devil’ is abundance; to destroy abun- 
dance and retain scarcity has become the chief 
concern of industry and of government alike; 
hence the plight we are in. Vigorous and stim- 
ulating discussion by an expert in economic 
geography, whose book on North America has 
become standard, 


Sorenson, Helen. The consumer move- 
ment. 1941. 245p. Harper, $2.50. 339 


A survey of the organized consumer move- 
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ment which has grown so rapidly in the past 
ten years. One chapter is given to Consumer 


cooperatives; some of the other movements 
described will be less well known. An impres- 
sive list of Selected Organizations occupies 12 
pages, 


Science and Useful Arts 


Arnold, H. H. and Eaker, I. C. Winged 
warfare. 1941. 265p. illus. Harper, $3. 
623.7 


Two army officers write of the place of the 
airplane in modern warfare, discussing such 
topics as Air bases; Organization of an air 
force; air tactics; Defense against attack; and 
Aircraft production. Fully illustrated. 


See Booklist 37 :383 Ap. 15 °41. 


Davis, Michael M. America organizes 
medicine. 1941. 8335p. Harper, $3. 614 


In the nature of a general survey of public 
health in the United States, the adequacy of 
medical care, some of the proposed remedies, 
etc. Author has held a number of important 
positions, including that of director of medical 
services under the Julius Rosenwald fund. 


Follett, Muriel. A drop in the bucket. 
1941. unp. illus. Stephen Daye press, 
$2. 633 


A complete account of maple sugar making 
from the first tapping of the tree to the final 
pouring of the sugar into molds. The author 
has described the processes as they take place 
on the Follett’s own Vermont farm, and Clifford 
Scofield, characterized as ‘a good-natured visi- 
tor who helps us in this particular season,” 
has recorded them in a series of admirable 
photographs. A delightful book for anyone of 
country background; and good instructional 
material for schools, 


Gann, Ernest K. All American aircraft. 
1941. 122p. illus. Crowell, $2. 629.1 


A series of pictures, with accompanying de- 
scriptive text. Covers all types of air craft, 
commercial and passenger as well as military, 
and will be of interest to men and boys gen- 
erally. 


Huxley, Julian. Man stands alone. 1941. 
297p. Harper, $2.75. 504 


In the first essay in this book, on The unique- 
ness of man, the author, writing as a biologist, 
points out those features which distinguish 
man from the animals. Not only is man the 
only form of life in which “conceptual thought” 
has developed, but the only form in which it 
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could have developed. Because of these unique 
qualities, man should be able to plan and con- 
trol his world more intelligently than he does. 
Other essays with somewhat the same theme 
are Eugenics and society; Climate and human 
history; The concept of race; Life can be 
worth living. 


Large, E. C. The advance of the fungi. 
1940. 488p. illus. Holt, $4. 589.2 


A book which proves unexpectedly absorb- 
ing. It begins with an account~ of the potato 
famine in Ireland which is good sociological 
history as well as sound science. From this 
point it carries on its two interrelated themes, 
the fight against the succeeding blights that 
attacked food crops and the development of 
plant pathology as a science. It is long and 
calls for concentrated reading, but with either 
a little knowledge of elementary botany or of 
agricultural processes, a reader once started 
on it will follow to the end. 


Ivan T. Living treasure. 
591.5 


Sanderson, 


1941. 290p. Viking, $3.50. 


“The following string of little histories... 
was never intended to constitute a tale of ad- 
venture, a travelogue. or ‘tropical travel di- 
ary,’ ” writes the author. “Furthermore, this 
is neither the history of an expedition nor a 
scientific report upon a zoological project.” It 
is, as he says, a string of little histories of 
some of the odd and unusual creatures met 
with during a year’s stay in Caribbean waters. 
In addition to interest in the subject matter 
there is the added charm of good writing, in 
turn supplemented by the author's admirable 
drawings. 


Schecter, A. A. I live on air. 1941. 582p. 
illus. Stokes, $3.75. 621.38 


The inside story of news broadcasting, by 
the Director of News and special events for 
NBC. The series of 64 interesting photographs 
at the end show a number of unusual circum- 
stances under which broadcasts have been con- 
ducted. 


Fine Arts 


Honore, York. Pottery making from the 
ground up. 1941. 72p. illus. Viking, 
$1. 738 


The title is very exact, for the author believes 
in doing everything for yourself, even to dig- 
ging the clay. He is pretty sure that some- 
where within a mile or so of your home you 
will be able to find a workable clay, and then 
the fun begins. The directions are very simple 
and explicit, and the illustrations are excep- 
tionally good in showing hands in action. Of 
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the several pottery books that have come out 
lately, this one seems the most elemental. 


Howard, John Tasker. Our contemporary 
composers. 1941. 447p. illus. Crowell, 
$3.50. 780.9 


This new volume supplements the author's 
Our American musie (BULLETIN Ap. °31). In 
the decade since the publication of that book, 
the author says, “so much of significance has 
taken place, so many new composers have ap- 
peared, viewpoints and conditions have changed 
so materially that the need for a supplementary 
and companion volume has already become ap- 
parent.’’ Some of the chapter titles will indi- 
cate the treatment: Bridges to the past: Safe 
and sound: Unfamiliar idioms; Experimenters ; 
Folk songs and racial expressions; Broadway 
and its echoes, 


Literature 


Beach, Joseph Warren. American fiction, 


1920-1940. 1941. 3871p. Macmillan, 
$2.50. 813 or 823 
A critical study of eight American writers: 
Dos Passos, Faulkner, Caldwell, Marquand, 
Hemingway, Wolfe, Farrell, and Steinbeck. 


Rather academic in tone, but interesting as an 
attempt to place these men in their relation 
to the stream of literature as a whole. 


Breen, Mary and Lawson, Arthur. The 
weekend companion. 1940. 3872p. 
Stewart, $2.50. 808.8 

stories and 
tecipes 

also in- 


A collection of poems, games, 
songs planned for light entertainment. 
for various dishes—and drinks—are 
cluded. 


See Booklist 37:32 0. 1 °40. 


Brooks, Van Wyck. On literature today. 
1941. 29p. Dutton, $1. 810.4 


Originally delivered as a public address, this 
is a brief discussion of literature today, its 
prevailing pessimism and the outlook for the 
future, Slight, but for thoughtful readers of 
fiction will be a worthwhile purchase. 


McKinney, Laurence. Garden clubs and 
spades. 1941. 64p. illus. Dutton, $1. 
817 or 827 


Humor in the garden, Clever skits in prose 
and verse, with the even more clever drawings 
of Helen Hokinson, make this a choice book for 
both gardener and non-gardener, although chief- 
ly for the gardener, 
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Biography 


Buck, Frank. All in a life time. 1941. 
277p. illus. McBride, $2.75. 921 


Frank Buck, of wild animal fame, writes his 
autobiography, beginning with his boyhood in 
Texas, experiences in the world as a bell hop 
in Chicago, his first marriage to a woman much 
older than himself, contacts and acquaintances 
on the fringes of theatrical society, and finally 
the discovery of his real life work in the cap- 
ture and training of animals. 


Bodd, William E. Ambassador Dodd’s 
diary, 1933-1938. 1940. 464p. Har- 
court, $3.50. 921 


This diary of the author’s years as German 
ambassador is valuable for its frank unvyar- 
nished record of this momentous period, and 
also for its unconscious revelation of the ster- 
ling American character of the writer, 


See Booklist 37 :269 F. 15 °41. 
Withington, Alfreda. Mine eyes have 
see. 1941. 3811p. illus. Dutton, $3.50. 
921 


The autobiography of a woman doctor whose 
professional career included country practice 
in western Massachusetts; a summer on the 
Labrador with the Grenfell mission; war work 
in France, and ten years work among the 
Kentucky mountaineers. Somewhat slow in 
starting but grows in interest. 


History and Travel 


Hoosier. 1941. 8360p. 


977.2 


Eowman, Heath. 


Bobbs, $3. 


An interpretation of Indiana, largely through 
the briefly-sketched life stories of its greatest 
men, An examination of Middletown, the ex- 
tent to which it is and is not typical is an 
interesting feature; treatment of Indiana writ- 
ers is another. On the whole, a mellow and en- 


joyable book about a neighboring mid-west 
state. 
Churchill, Winston. Blood, sweat and 


tears. 1941. 462p. Putnam, $3. 940.53 


Speeches of the British prime minister, from 
May, 1938 to February, 1941, all bearing on 
the progress of events. Follows While England 
slept. 

See Booklist 87 :385 Ap. 15 °41. 


Dibbern, George. Quest. 1941. 
Norton, $3. 


421p. 
910.4 
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Although the scene is Berlin, the situation 
is familiar. There was no need for a new road 
to the cemetery. The old one was good enough. 
But workers on relief must be kept busy. It 
is when the futility of it all came home to 
him, the hopelessness of the future, the little 
chance that he could ever be of any use to his 
family, that he threw down his shovel and set 
off on the sea voyage recorded in this book. It 
is a thrilling travel narrative and something 
more. For the quest is also a spiritual one. At 
the close he is in New Zealand, The Nazis have 
come into power and he sees no prospect of 
returning to his homeland. 


Freeman, C. Denis and Cooper, Douglas. 
The road to Bordeaux. 1941. 408p. 
Harper, $2.75. 940.53 


An account of the French flight before the 
invading German forces, as experienced by two 


young Englishmen who had enlisted as am- 
bulance drivers. Quite objectively written. 


Events are described as they happened, without 
intrusion of personal opinions or emotions. 


Homer, Joy. Dawn watch in China. 1941. 
3840p. Houghton, $3. 951 


In the fall of 1938 the International Church 
Committee for China Relief sent Miss Homer 
to the Far East as their press correspondent. 
Finding the coast cities barren of any real in- 
formation, she struck into the interior, travel- 
ing with a party of missionaries. What follows 
is as thrilling a narrative as one could ask, of 
bombs and battles and floods, of danger and 
daring and sacrifice; all told in a spirit of 
youth and adventure. The author is the daugh- 
ter of Louise and Sidney Homer. 


Moen, Lars. Under the iron heel. 1941. 
8350p. illus. Lippincott, $2.75. 940.53 


American scientist, was in 
Antwerp engaged in experiments with color 
films when the Nazi invasion occurred. He 
stayed on through the first weeks of the oc- 
cupation. He lived in a hotel in which German 
soldiers were billeted, moving later into a work- 
ing class neighborhood near the factory where 
his experiments were carried on. From every 
point of view he is fitted to be an ideal re- 
porter of what happened and of how people 
were affected. In addition, he had had previous 
newspaper experience, so knows how to write 
of what he saw. 


See Booklist 37 :856 Ap. 1 °41, 


The author, an 


Wilson, Charles Morrow. Central Amer- 
ica; challenge and opportunity. 1941. 
2938p. illus. Holt, $3. 917.28 


The author prefers the term Middle America 
for the region that lies between the northern 
and southern 


American continents. The term 
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covers not only Central America, but the is- 
lands of the Caribbean and also Colombia, 
which he considers more closely related to this 
region than to the main continent of South 
America, The countries are first described in- 
dividually, then the crops. for emphasis is on 
economic relations. A solid and meaty book; 
very desirable for purchase in any library. 


Wray, J. W. South sea vagabonds. 1941. 
3805p. Appleton, $2.50. 910.4 


The first five chapters of this book by an 
adventuresome New Zealander describe in detail 
the building of his boat. To craftsmen this may 
be the most interesting part of his story, al- 
though the tale of cruises and races and ex- 
plorations which follows is exciting enough. 


Fiction 


Akins, Zoe. Forever young. 1941. 324p. 
Scribner, $2.50. 


This is the first novel by a writer already 
distinguished as a dramatist. One can only 
guess that it is built out of memories of her 
own childhood. All of the action takes place in 
an exclusive private school near St. Louis and 
is seen entirely through the eyes of a precoci- 
ous girl of twelve. Young Ruth is precocious in 
mentally and in sensitive intuition, but in 
knowledge of the world is still a child, so that 
much of what she sees is not understood. For 
some readers will have great charm; others 
will find it slow. The character of the teachers 
is especially well brought out, and the book 
has an interest for its picture of a type of 
old fashioned education now long gone, 


Bailey, Temple. The blue cloak. 1941. 
8300p. Houghton, $2. 


The persistence of the heritage of the sea 
is the theme of this novel. Eric Thoreson is a 
third generation away from Viking ancestors, 
but he knows a restlessness and a longing 
which the Dakota plains cannot satisfy. Two 
girls of very different type play a part in the 
romantic story, which ends with a realization 
of Eric’s dream. 


Beals, Helen Abbott. The river rises. 
1941. 4783p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


A New England town about to be annihilated 
to provide a reservoir is the scene of this nov- 
el. The effect on the townspeople of the ap- 
proaching destruction is the theme, with in- 
terest centered on the family of a Congrega- 
tional minister. An interesting story built 
around a dramatic situation. 


See Booklist 37:387 Ap. 15 °41. 
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Covert, Alice Lent. The months of rain. 
1941. 341p. Kinsey, $2.50. 


The author has taken as her special field 
the lives of farm people who, although they 
live close to the edge of want, are never entire- 
ly overcome by it. Her first story was of dust 
bowl victims who held on. This second novel 
is of another Oklahoma community, somewhat 
more fortunately situated, with interest cen- 
tered in two families, the Wairs and the Lake- 
hams, Both are of the old-line sturdy stock 
which accepts troubles as they come and works 
them out as advantageously as they can, 


See Booklist 37:359 Ap. 1 °41. 


Fisher, Vardis. City of illusion. 1941. 
3882p. Harper, $2.50. 


In telling the story of the Comstock lode, 
the author uses fact as the basis of his fiction. 
His heroine, Eitley Bowers, was a real person, 
so was the husband Sandy, whom she married 
because his claim lay next to hers, both over- 
lying the richest vein of silver ever opened up. 
The story of Eilley’s rise from rags to riches 
and descent to rags again is more dramatic 
than any mere fiction writer could have imag- 
ined. Has enough action to interest the reader 
of westerns and will have a special appeal to 
others interested in historical backgrounds. 


Gunnarsson, Gunnar. The gocd shep- 
herd. 1941. 84p. Bobbs, $1.50. 


Every year on the first Sunday of Advent, it 
had been Benedict’s custom to start on his 
journey up into the mountains to look for the 
stray sheep, left behind or lost when the flocks 
were brought down from the upper pastures. 
Not his own sheep necessarily, just any sheep, 
This is the story of his 27th journey. He had 
been 27 years old when he made the first and 
he feels that this one will be of some special 
significance. [t is a story of hardship and hero- 
ism and devotion to a self-imposed duty. Simply 
and beautifully told and, because it is a story 
of the Christmas season, may become one of 
the classics of Christmastime. 


Hancock, Lucy Agnes. Meet the War- 
rens. 1940. 279p. Macrae, $2. 


A pleasant family novel in which the char- 
acters are wholesome and natural, their inter- 
related affairs of consistent interest and the 
outcome rational as well as happy. 


Hankins, R. M. Lonesome river range. 
1941. 253p. Macrae, $2. 
Story by a new author who writes easily, 


handles the western vernacular with skill and 
provides plenty of action and gunplay. 
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Harris, Cyril. Richard Pryne. 1941. 


414p. Scribner, $2.50. 


In the correspondence of George Washington 
there are occasional references to a certain 
Samuel Culper Junior, evidently referring to 
a secret agent in New York who kept him in- 
formed of British movements there. The author 
has made this mysterious person the hero of a 
good novel of the American revolution. The 
scenes are in and around New York City. There 
is almost no fighting, but a great deal about 
social life, public attitudes and some exciting 
incidents of smuggling across the sound, A 
good follow-up for Oliver Wisirell. 


See Booklist 37 :359 Ap. 1 °41. 


Holmes, Victor, pseud. Salt of the earth. 
1941. 311p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


The life and people of a country town as seen 
by a newspaper editor. The author writes un- 
der a pseudonym, his town is a composite and 
he has apparently brought together experi- 
ences from a variety of places. But the general 
effect is typical of a small city somewhere 
west of the Mississippi. William Allen White 
expresses his opinion of its American quality 
when he says he would like to have it widely 
read in England and the British dominions. 


See Booklist 37:387 Ap. 15 °41 (under 


Kitch). 


Hough, Frank O. The neutral ground. 
1941. 526p. Lippincott, $2.75. 


This novel has the same scene as the auth- 
or’s earlier story, Not without rictory. The 
neutral ground is Westchester county, above 
New York city. Like Richard Pryne, which has 
a closely related setting. it should catch some 
of the interest aroused by Oliver Wisicell, 
which gave a one-sided picture in which all 
rebels were riff-raff. In this book, in which two 
life-long friends of the same social caste sep- 
arate. one to fight with Rogers Rangers, one to 
join the Continentals, the division is shown to 
have cut across class lines, 


Kaup, Elizabeth Dewing. Not for the 
meek. 1941. 697p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


Follows the familiar pattern of the immi- 
grant boy who rises to the top, only to find 
snecess turning to ashes in his mouth, But 
there are overtones in the telling which give it 
originality. Martin Lyndendaal is a not un- 
likable Danish boy, destined by his very nature 
to be something out of the ordinary. Coming 
to America at the time he did, he found in 


steel an easy path upward. Things come his 
way. Only one person defies him, his cousin 
Axel, who never makes a success of anything. 
Poor and down and out, Axel preserves an in- 
tegrity 


which Martin’s patronage can never 
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touch. And after Axel there is his daughter 
Martha, who plays the important part in Mar- 
tin’s later life. 


See Booklist 37 :292 Mr. 1 ’41. 


Kelland, Clarence B. Scattergood Baines 
pulls the strings. 1941. 305p. Harper, 
$2. 


A new series of 16 tales about this popular 
American character. 


See Booklist 37:387 Ap. 15 °41, 


Lion, Hortense. Mill stream. 1941. 391p. 
Houghton, $2.50. 


The war is over. Trade is booming, cargoes 
of goods from England, and illicit cargoes of 
slaves, are making the seaboard merchants rich, 
But in the minds of a few, there is the idea 
that, independence won. America might be 
economically independent as well. Among these 
is Bradley Taylor, and this interesting novel 
of post revolutionary days centers around the 
establishment of the first textile mill in New 
England. Ends with the passage of a protective 
tariff—a triumph for infant industry. 


Lundberg, Daniel. River rat. 1941. 281p. 
Reynal, $2.50. 


The hero, as in Serenteen, The Varmint and 
Ah, wilderness is struggling with adolescent 
love, parental misunderstanding, and mixed 
emotions as to the desirability of life on the 
river in “Mac’s Club” as against entering col- 
lege and realizing his ambitions. The 1940 
adolescent is more introspective, franker in his 
experiments, and also in his language, than the 
heroes of 1916, 1910 and 1906 were. 


Seton, Anya. My Theodosia. 1941. 422p. 
Houghton, $2.50. 


A novel built around the life and character 
of Aaron Burr’s daughter Theodosia. By a new 
writer who handles her psychological situations, 
as well as her historical material, with much 
skill. An idyllic love affair with Meriwether 
Lewis, for which the author says there is some 
authority, is elaborated, but on the whole the 
book holds closely to the known facts. Theo- 
dosia is presented as an appealing personality, 
although in her abject devotion to her father, 
as a somewhat exasperating one as well. 


See Booklist 37 :388 Ap. 15 °41. 


Thomas, Jean. Big Sandy. 1940. 302p. 
illus, Holt, $2.75, 


The author of Ballad makin’ in the moun- 
tains of Kentucky (BULLETIN D. °39) continues 
her ballad collecting and court reporting in this 
fictionized study of the mountain people, 
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Train, Arthur. Mr. Tutt comes home. 
1941. 341p. Scribner, $2.50. 


Men who have enjoyed the earlier legal ad- 
ventures of the astute Mr. Tutt will find here 
a new set of eleven stories of equal interest. 


Walsh, Maurice. Thomasheen James. 
1941. 311lp. Stokes, $2.50. 


Loosely connected episodes, each an adven- 
ture involving the lovable Irish rogue, aptly 
characterized by his master as his man of no 
work. Have been appearing in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 


See Booklist 37 :388 Ap. 15 ’41. 
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Wise, Evelyn Voss. Wheels in the tim- 
ber. 1941. 252p. Appleton, $2. 


A story of northern Minnesota. Beginning in 
1890, with Alex Rogers’ first sight of the 
mighty forests of pine, it skims rather lightly 
over the decades in which he is building up 
his fortune in lumber, to concentrate on the 
1930's. Alex is now a U. S. Senator. Conditions 
have changed. Labor troubles have entered the 
camps. The two grandsons represent a new 
age. Yet there is continuity and, although the 
final scenes picture one of those tragic fires 
which have devastated the north, the story 
ends on a note of hope. A sincere feeling for 
the woods gives a special quality to the book. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
Selected and Annotated by Winifred L. Davis 


Lower Grades 


Bandeira, Duarte M. E. The legend of 
the palm tree. n. d. n.p. illus. Grosset, 


$1. 


This book of 42 pages, with full-page col- 
ored illustrations, gives an English translation 
of the ancient legend of how the palm tree be- 
came, for the natives of Brazil, the ‘‘good tree 
of Providence.” The book received the National 
Award last year in Brazil and through the co- 
operation of the Ministry of Education in Bra- 
zil is made available to the children of the 
United States, as an expression of good-neigh- 
bor policy in the cultural field of books. The 
artistic make-up of the book gives it distinction 
as a picture book, although oversize and will 
need reinforcing. 


Black, Irma S. Flipper, a sea-lion. 1940. 
n.p. illus. Holiday House, $1.75. 


The story of Flipper recreates the life of a 
sea-lion along the Pacific coast from her birth 
to captivity and successful training. The auth- 
or shows her ability to bring animals to chil- 
dren realistically, Attractive format with good 
illustrations. Grades 3-4, 


Joor, Ruth H. Bermuda vacation; a 
photographic picture book. 1941. n.p. 
illus. McKay, 50c. 


Information about Bermuda is very interest- 
ingly presented by photographic reproduction, 
and for each subject by one page of narrative, 
The eagerness of the children in learning about 
the novel surroundings on this trip is com- 
municated to the reader. Grades 3-4, 


Lent, Henry Bolles. Flight 17. 1940. 96p. 
illus. Macmillan, $1. 


“A simple, clear-cut narrative describing a 
trip by transport plane from New York to Chi- 
eago. The book answers questions about the 
terminal, mechanics of the plane, weather fore- 
casting, air traffic, flying the radio beam and 
the landing. Satisfactory illustrations. Grades 
3-4. or of interest range to slower readers over 
nine.”’"—Rooklist 87 D. 1 °40.. 


Merris, Cole. At the zoo. 1941. illus. 
40p. McKay, 50c. 


Jinny and Danny have an interesting visit 
at a large modern zoo, Because Mr. Smith, one 
of the keepers takes them through, they learn 
a great deal about the animals, and the big 
strange birds, Photographic reproductions, many 
close-ups, are generally good. The book does 
not, of course, compare with Robinson's At 
the zoo, but that is a $2.00 book, while the 
present one is 50 cents. Grades 3-4. 


Robinson, William W. At the zoo. 1940. 
n.p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 


Ann and Bill are spending the day at the zoo. 
The large crayon pictures in soft colors of what 
they saw, and simple text, will give any child 
the feeling of having shared the experience. 
The pictures will interest the younger children. 
Pre-school through grades 1 and 2, 


Stearns, David M. Sniffy; the story of a 
skunk. 1940. n.p. illus. Farrar, $1. 


The author of Chuckle, the story of a wood- 
chuck (BULLETIN N, °39) presents his third an- 
nual contribution to animal stories for younger 
readers. Sniffy is seen in his natural surround- 
ings and is not humanized. Mr. Stearns tells of 
the first year of Sniffy’s life and how he be- 
comes self-reliant through his mother’s train- 
ing and his own experience. Attractively illus. 
trated. Convenient size. Grades 1-3. 
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Tompkins, Jane F. The beaver twins. 
1940. 112p. illus. Stokes, $1.25. 


As in The penguin twins (BULLETIN N. 39), 
Miss Tompkins gives true natural history in a 
simple narrative of the experiences and adven- 
tures of individualized animals in their native 
home, In this story of Puddle Tail and Water 
Raby, filled with its gentle humor and sym- 
pathy with wild life, younger children will find 
an absorbing account of life in the beaver 
kingdom, Grades 2-5. 


Tousey, Sanford. The twin calves. 1940. 
32p. A. Whitman, $1. 


Twin calves Tippie and Blackie make lively 
times for the brothers Jed and Al, whose life 
on their father's ranch is full of interest for 
young readers, and is especially good for those 
of low reading ability. 


Tudor, Tasha. The county fair. 1940. 
n.p. illus. Oxford, 75c. 


Sylvie Ann and Tom enter Alexander the 
Gander, some strawberry jam, and Buttercup, 
the calf, at the county fair. The fun they had 
at the fair and how they came home covered 
with glory make a good story. The small size 
of the book does not make it good for general 
circulation. Pre-school, and grades 1-2, 


Wood, Esther. Belinda Blue. 1940. n.p. 
illus. Longmans, $2. 


A story of Belinda Blue, the little ashcan 
kitten waif and her education by Miss Winkle’s 
four aristocratic cats. How she finally won the 
good will of all the cats, even Tom Tiger, and 
captivated the little girl from Nantucket makes 
an amusing story. Illustrations are especially 
realistic and expressive. Somewhat expensive 
for libraries with limited budgets. Grades 1-4. 


Wright, Agnes. Singing round the year. 
1940. 52p. illus. Barnes, $2. 


Songs for every month, with words and mu- 
sic. At the top of each page 1s a lovely illustra- 
tion in color by Edna Potter, carrying the 
theme of the song and expressing the spirit of 
the season. There are 48 songs arranged accord- 
ing to the calendar. Useful in kindergarten and 
primary grades, 


Grades 4, 5 and up 


Angelo, Valenti. Golden Gate. 1940. 
2738p. illus. Viking, $2. 


This is the Nino whose story has appeared 
in a book by the same name (BULLETIN F. 39), 
which told of the boy’s childhood in the hills 
of Tuscany. The present book gives the ac- 
count of Nino’s adventure as an immigrant 
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boy to America, the excitement of arriving in 
Genoa, and boarding the great ship; the ar- 
rival in America; and the long ride across the 
continent to California where he joined his 
father. The necessary adjustments in this new 
land, and some of the exciting happenings, 
mike a good story as well as show an appre- 
ciation of what it means to a small boy to 
become an American, Grades 5-7. 


Angele, Valenti. Paradise valley. 1940. 
230p. illus. Viking, $2. 


“Born in Mexico, 12-year-old Pedro had lived 
for nine years in a caboose at the watering 
stop of the Overland limited in southern Nev- 
ada, where his father was a railroad section- 
hand. Pedro’s companionship with his Uncle 
Pio, whose sheep ranch and grazing lands lay 
in the nearby foothills, is the chief interest 
and the older man’s philosophy permeates the 
story. Beautiful prose, soft rust lithographs 
and an attractive format make this a book for 
discriminating readers. Grades 6-8,’"°—Booklist 
N. 1 °40. 


Bennett, Richard. Mister Ole. 1940. 61p. 
illus. Doubleday, $2. 


“It would be friendly-like to see another 
light in the valley after dark and know that 
someone else was making a home in the lonely 
wilderness,” said Mr. O’Brien who had brought 
his family from Ireland to settle in a little 
clearing in the Puget Sound country. To the 
joy of Jonny and Michael, and somewhat to 
the bewilderment of Mrs. O’Brien and Granny 
Kit, came Mister Ole with his circus wagon, 
his monkeys and also a variety of accomplish- 
ments which in the end made him a most wel- 
come neighbor. Grades 4-6. 


Bolton, Ivy. Luck of Scotland. 1940. 
229p. illus. Longmans, $2. 


“A fast-moving story of Scotland's struggle 
for freedom in the days of Robert Bruce, when 
dissension among the clans nearly brought 
about the country’s downfall. The action cen- 
ters about the young people of two rival clans. 
The historical background is well handled and 
many legends and ballads are introduced. Might 
serve a& introduction to Porter, Scottish chiefs. 
For girls, grades 7-9.”—Booklist S. °40. 


Buck, Elizabeth H. The powder keg. 
1940. 223p. Penn, $1.50. 


A rousing tale of clashes taking place as 
French-Indian trappers nudge closer to the 
English companies in the Pennsylvania wilder- 
ness in 1753, when this part of the frontier 
was like a powder keg. Matthew Vane, a young 
fur trader and his Indian friend, Kayoosha, 
help supply food to the first militia sent to 
help the British. Very convincing picture of the 
young George Washington and the wilderness 
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frontier just before the outbreak of the French 
and Indian War. Grades 5-7. 


Crawford, Phyllis. The secret brother. 
1941. 2388p. illus. Holt, $1.50. 


Bill and Tilly had always had to take care 
ef themselves while their father and mother 
worked. They built a play house, furnished it 
with treasures they found in the junk pile, 
fished in the creek, and enjoyed the outdoors. 
The discovery of a little orphan who is hiding 
from the police, and their care of him in the 
playhouse, still leaves them time to enjoy their 
homelife with their parents on weekends. As 
a surprise brithday party their father takes the 
little orphan into their home as their very own 
“little brother,” not knowing that they had 
harbored and taken care of him for some time. 
Children of grades 3-4. 


Coyle, Mrs. Kathleen. Brittany summer. 
1940. illus. 240p. Harper, $2. 


The Mathurin family must make plans to 
meet the uncertain future, in view of the con- 
tinued absence of the father whom they have 
all but given up as lost in the North Sea on 
the last fishing trip. Their plan to rent their 
cottage to summer people results in the chil- 
dren’s happy friendship with the Lawless chil- 
dren, long summer days of play, swimming in 
the ocean, bicycling on Breton roads and mak- 
ing all kinds of explorations. Always in their 
hearts is the prayer for Joseph’s final return, 
and one day the prayer is answered. A hap- 
py, gay spirit pervades the book. Grades 4-6. 


Darby, Ada Claire. Columbine Susan. 
1940. 273p. illus. Stokes, $1.75. 


Interesting in time and place, this story has 
for its background the new city of Denver 
when Susan’s father is Territorial Governor of 
Colorado, appointed by Abraham Lincoln. In- 
dians and wagon trains are still within the ex- 
perience of this new community and Susan 
finds all kinds of excitement in living in these 
pioneer days. Grades 4-6. 


DeLeeuw, Adele. Dina and Betty. 1940. 
138p. illus. Macmillan, $1. 


“An episodic story of pre-war Zeeland, which, 
through the round of activities of 10-year-old 
Dina and her younger sister, reflects happy 
Dutch life. Will be useful as supplementary 
work in a unit on the Netherlands. Grades 
4-5."—Booklist Ja. 15 '41. 


Emerson, Caroline D. The magic tunnel. 
1940. 120p. illus. Stokes, $1.75. 


Sarah, who was 8, had come from the coun- 
try to visit her 10-year old counsin John in 
New York. Her first trip on the subway with 
John was supposed to be to visit Battery Park 
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and the Aquarium, but in some mysterious 
way street numbers became dates, and sudden- 
ty they are back in Colonial New York when 
it was called New Amsterdam. Accurate his- 
torical details re-create Colonial life of 300 
years ago, in an absorbing story for boys and 
girls in grades 5-6, 


Fernald, Helen C. and Slocombe, Edwin 
M. River empire. 1940. 218p. illus. 
Longmans, $2. 


A story of river life covering four great 
waterways—the St. Lawrence, Allegheny, Ohio 
and Mississippi. It is the year 1806 when Pierre 
Dupres and his companion travel along these 
rivers with one purpose, to find the man who 
gave Pierre's father a mysterious document that 
caused his death. The discovery of a scheme 
for a great River Empire is the dramatic epi- 
sode reported to Colonel Aaron Burr who ts 
instrumental in bringing the leader of the clan 
to trial in New Orleans. Grades 7-9. 


Finger, Charles J. The Yankee captain 
in Patagonia. 1941. 74p. illus. Gros- 
set, 50c. 


A story which appeared in Story Parade 
magazine. It gives a thrilling account of the 
swashbuckling pirate, Cambiaso, who set him- 
self up as king of Patagonia, and a Yankee 
captain whose bravery and cool headedness 
finally gave him complete control of the ship 
with the Stars and stripes run up in place of 
the red flag of the pirates, with its skull and 
crossbones, Grades 4-5, 


Flynn, Rose. Peggy plants a tree. 1941. 
69p. illus. Scribner, $1.50. 


This is an unusual introduction to the study 
of trees all because Peggy, a city child, com- 
ing to live in the country finds an entirely 
new world, made up of trees, and besides there 
was the tree ‘‘doctor,’”’ who told her wonderful 
things about trees. The illustrations, especially 
those heading each chapter, add to the useful 
information running through the story. Six 
additional pages contain a glossary of leaves, 
making the book valuable for identification of 
common trees. Grades 4-5, 


Gates, Doris. Blue willow. 1940. 172p. 
illus. Viking, $2. 


The willow plate was the one beautiful thing 
that had come out of the shadowy past of 
which Mother Goose rhymes and gay laughter 
were a part, and dimly remembered by Janey. 
The plate became a symbol of that past, and 
gave her a kind of faith, and a hope that some- 
time they would live some place not “as long 
as there's work,” but “as long as we want to.” 
It is the story of poverty, of the experiences 
in the life of the migrant worker, and of a 
child’s dream which poverty could not kill. 
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Gill, Richard C. and Hoke, Helen. Paco 
goes to the fair; a story of far-away 
Ecuador. 1940. n.p. illus. Holt, $2. 


Paco and his sister Pepita are helping with 
the dyeing of the wool which is to be taken to 
the fair, when Paco discovers the ancient Inca 
dye on the shelf, and uses it in place of the 
red dye. How much more beautiful it proved 
to be, and how it attracted the attention of 
some American tourists from a museum of 
archeology, who recognized it as the color pro- 
duced only by some isolated tribe, make for 
new experiences for the children. 


Gibson, Katharine. Jock’s castle. 1940. 
illus. 1839p. Longmans, $2. 


“A doughty miller, Jock Howison and his dog 
Sniffer, settled near an old castle; the needy 
and homeless came to him and with the help 
of Tansy he became their champion. After sav- 
ing Prince Henry from three ruffians, Jock was 
knighted and became a real lord of the manor.” 
—Booklist 8. '40. Grades 4-5. 


Hawthorne, Hildegarde. Runaway. 1941. 
79p. illus. Grosset, 50c. 


It all came about because of Henry David 
Thoreau, whose ideas of teaching had made him 
so much loved by the children. With the an- 
nouncement that his school would close, Ed- 
ward Price, who fhrough walks and talks with 
Thoreau had learned to love nature, decided 
that he would run away—but for one purpose 
to find the great Mr. Audubon. The long haz- 
ardous trip was full of adventure, but his ob- 
ject was gained. A slight story but a book 
which may be of use to the child of low read- 
ing ability. Grades 4-5. 


) Hoke, Helen. Mr. Sweeney. 1940. n.p. 
illus. Holt, $1.50. 


A plausible story of the antics of this lively 
and amusing bear cub which was the pet of 
two children who lived on a farm near Lake 
Champlain. The ingratiating personality of this 
unusual pet causes one to overlook certain im- 
perfections, or uneveness, in the style of the 
book. Sketches scattered over the brown-print- 
ed pages create a nice atmosphere. Grades 3-6. 


Jordan, Nina R. American costume dolls, 
how to make and dress them. 1941. 
230p. illus. Harcourt, $2. 649.5 


Just as the author’s books, Homemade dolls 
in foreign dress (BULLETIN N. '38) told how 
to make dolls and dress them in their native 
costumes, so this book gives directions for mak- 
ing the dolls and typical costumes of eleven 
important periods in American history, 1620 
to the present day. Complete directions and 
easily obtained and inexpensive materials, make 
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this book practical, and useful for many pur- 
poses. Grades 6 and above. 


Justus, May. Here comes Mary Ellen. 
1940. 140p. Lippincott, $1.50. 


Mary Ellen has been met before in the auth- 
or’s Near-Side-and-Far (BULLETIN D. °37). She 
spends another year with Granny Allen, and 
attends the Mission school. Glimpses of life in 
the Tennessee mountains, picturesque speech 
and customs make a story with warmth and 
friendliness, although the plot is slight. Grades 
4-5. 


Kane, Henry B. The tale of the bullfrog. 
1941. n.p. illus. Knopf, $1.25. 


This is a well-told story of the life of the 
bullfrog from the time in June when the eggs 
of frogs “lay in sheets like floating islands at- 
tached to the weeds along the shore,” through 
the days of growth as a tadpole until he be- 
eomes a full grown frog, His enemies, his es- 
capes, when too adventurous, are most dramat- 
ically but simply told. The book’s value is two- 
fold. In addition to a factual story of ‘native 
wildlife, the photographic reproductions should 
not be missed by any enthusiast in photog- 
raphy. Grade 4 and above. 


Mace, William H. Stories of great Amer- 
ican explorers and pioneers. 1941. 
62p. illus. Rand, 10c. 


. Stories of great American he- 
roes. 1941. 64p. illus. Rand, 10c. 


. Stories of great American lead- 
ers, 1941. 62p. illus. Rand, 10c. 


These books, known as American patriots 
serics, touch upon significant people and events 
in American history with elimination of many 
details. The pictures seattered through the 
narratives are well chosen and give a dramatic 
touch. Many are reproductions of paintings; 
others show pictures of articles belonging to 
the period, such as the wedding slipper worn 
by a bride on the Mayflower; knee buckles 
worn by General Washington; the old block 
house still standing in the heart of Pittsburgh. 
Grade 4, or when stories of historical interest 
make their first appeal. 


Stults, N. B. and Kuntz, Genevieve M. 
Learning to swim. 1940. 65p. illus. 
Holt, $1. 797.2 


An excellent presentation of the principles 
of swimming. The directions are so simply giv- 
en that any girl or boy could easily use it and 
learn swimming the right way “from a book.” 
It would also be valuable for any one who is 
trying to teach another person to swim. The 
binding of the book is waterproof. Grades 5 
and above. 
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White, Robb. Three against the sea. 
1940. 216p. illus. Harper, $2. 


An earthquake on a Caribbean island, a ru- 
ined crop of tung nuts, a hurricane and a ship- 
wreck are all a part of an exaggerated tale in 
which three children display an unusual de- 
gree of resourcefulness. The chief reason for 
listing the book is its probable usefulness in 
attracting the boy or girl who shows no inter- 
est in reading. Grades 6-9. 
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Whiting, May. Treasure in Shetland. 
1940. 280p. Wilde, $1.50. 


Essa and her brother, John Sigurd, two little 
Shetland Islanders, felt that they would be 
lonesome all summer while their father and 
mothe: were away. But the stories of the 
grandmother and the finding of the Viking 
bracelet start a chain of exciting events cli- 
maxed with the return of the father and moth- 
er and the promise of excavations on their 
Red Knoll. Gives a picture of one of the little 
known English islands. Boys and girls of 5th 
and 6th grades. 


W. L. A. THROUGH FIFTY YEARS 


On September 25-27 Madison will be 
host to the fiftieth annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Library Association as it was 
for the organization meeting on Febru- 
ary 11, 1891, when a group of members 
of the ALA met to lay plans for an as- 
sociation “to promote the library inter- 
ests in Wisconsin.” Iowa, Michigan, New 
Jersey, and New York had previously 
organized such groups. 

Present at this organization meeting 
were K. A. Linderfelt and L. D. Harvey 
of Milwaukee, R. G. Thwaites, I. S. Brad- 
ley, and Miss M. M. Oakley of the State 
Historical Society, J. C. Freeman, E. A. 
Birge, Walter M. Smith of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, A. O. Wright of the 
State Board of Control, and O. E. Wells, 
C. A. Hutchins and Frank A. Hutchins 
of the Department of Public Instruction. 
A constitution was adopted which pro- 
vided for annual meetings. Mr. Linder- 
felt was elected president, Mr. Thwaites 
vice-president, and Frank A. Hutchins 
secretary and treasurer. The first annu- 
al meeting was called for March 11th 
at Madison. Twenty-nine attended the 
informal discussions and the officers 
chosen at the charter meeting were re- 
elected. 

A reunion of the group was held on 
July 13, 1893, at the Chicago Art In- 
stitute during the meeting of the World’s 
Congress of Librarians. No business was 
transacted. 

The third meeting held at Beaver Dam 
on July 3-4, 1894, had an attendance of 
only fifteen because of the railroad 
strike. Frank A. Hutchins was elected 





president, Walter M. Smith vice-presi- 
dent and Miss Lutie M. Stearns secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Fifty-five persons registered for the 
1895 meeting at Madison on February 
13-14. A committee of five members was 
appointed to support a lgeislative bill to 
create a State Library Commission. Miss 
Katharine L. Sharp was elected the first 
honorary member of the association. 
Miss Anna H. McDonnell of Green Bay 
replaced Mr. Smith as vice-president. 
Mr. Frank A. Hutchins was reelected 
president for the third time at the fifth 
meeting held at Racine on March 12-13, 
1896. Miss Stearns was also elected sec- 
retary and treasurer for the third time. 
Miss Louise Sutermeister of Eau Claire 
became vice-president. Attendance 
reached the high of 105. 

Of the fifteen meetings which have 
been held in Milwaukee the first one met 
on February 22-23, 1897. Officers elected 
were E. A. Birge, Madison, president; 
G. W. Peckham, Milwaukee, 1st vice- 
president; Mrs. E. E. Vaughan, Ash- 
land, 2nd vice-president; Miss Agnes 
Van Valkenburgh, secretary; and Miss 
Maude A. Earley, Chippewa Falls, treas- 
urer. These officers were reelected at the 
seventh meeting held at Evanston, IIli- 
nois, on February 21-22, 1898, when Wis- 
consin librarian met with those from 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Minnesota. 

Mrs. Charles S. Morris of Berlin be- 
came president at the 1899 meeting held 
February 22-23 at Milwaukee. Vice-pres- 
ident elected was Charles H. Lee of 
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Racine, and Miss Minnie M. Oakley of 
Madison and Miss Nellie C. Silverthorne 
of Wausau became secretary and treas- 
urer respectively. 

The 9th and 10th meetings were sum- 
mer outings held at Madison. Sixty-eight 
attended on August 24-26, 1899, the out- 
ings held on Lakes Monona and Men- 
dota and the sessions at the Law build- 
ing of the University. Library school 
students were made associate members. 
Miss Marvin was elected an honorary 
member. This meeting was so successful 
that a second one was held on August 
29-21, 1900, which was attended by 78 
persons. 

Dr. H. H. Hurd of Chippewa Falls, 
president, welcomed the members to the 
11th meeting in Eau Claire on February 
21-22, 1901. He and Mrs. J. S. Anderson, 
Manitowoe, vice president, Bertha M. 
Brown, Eau Claire, secretary, and Try- 
phena G. Mitchell, Ashland, treasurer, 
were reelected and planned the 12th con- 
ference at Madison on August 28-30, 
1902, which was a western library meet 
attended by over 100 from Texas, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, New York, Kansas, 
Indiana, Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa, 
North Dakota, Michigan. Officers elected 
were: P. V. Lawson, Menasha, presi- 
dent; Julia Elliott, Marinette, vice-pres.; 
Emily Turner, secretary. 

Milwaukee and Racine were joint hosts 
to the 13th conference on February 22- 
23, 1904, which was attended by fifty. 
Officers elected were H. P. Bird, Wau- 
saukee, president; Mary L. Stillman, 
Milwaukee, vice-president; Bertha Marx, 
Sheboygan, secretary; Clara Kunst, 
treasurer. At the Beloit meeting on Feb- 
ruary 22-23, 1905, E. A. Birge, Madison, 
was elected president; Grace O. Ed- 
wards, Superior, vice-president; Henry 
E. Legler, Madison, secretary; Grace 
Salisbury, Whitewater, treasurer. 

H. C. Buell, Janesville, L. B. Hinkley, 
Waupun, Julia C. Hopkins, Madison, and 
Katharine B. Trainor, Oconto, became 
the officers at the 15th convention at 
Madison on February 21-23, 1906. The 
next year on February 21-22 at La 
Crosse Mr. G. W. Peckham, Milwaukee, 
was elected president, E. C. Thiers, Ken- 
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osha, vice-president, Maude Macpher- 
son, Watertown, secretary, and Stella 
Lucas, Menomonie, treasurer. 

On June 22, 1908, the WLA met for 
the first time with the ALA at the Lake 
Minnetonka, Minnesota, conference. At 
a Wisconsin dinner held at Glen Morris 
the presidential reins were given to Wal- 
ter M. Smith, Madison. Mrs. Clara P. 
Barnes, Kenosha, was chosen vice-presi- 
dent, Ella G. Parmelee, Oshkosh, secre- 
tary, and Emilida Baensch, Antigo, 
treasurer. 

Forty-five Wisconsinites registered at 
a joint Minnesota-Wisconsin meeting at 
Duluth and Superior on September 15- 
18, 1909. Officers elected were: president, 
Ethel McCollough, Superior; Mary A. 
Smith, La Crosse, vice-president; Gabri- 
ella Ackley, Watertown, secretary; Miri- 
am Noyes, Oshkosh, treasurer. 

July 6, 1910, was designated as Wis- 
consin day at the 32nd annual meeting 
of the ALA on Mackinac Island. Officers 
elected last year held over. 

The Library and Civic Betterment was 
the theme of the convention held Febru- 
ary 21-23, 1911, at Milwaukee. Agnes 
Van Valkenburgh, Milwaukee; Mrs. 
James Robbins, Rice Lake; Delia Ovitz, 
Milwaukee; Martha Dunn, Stanley, as 
officers continued this theme at the 
Janesville meeting on February 21-23, 
1912, when the convention discussed The 
Library As An Educational And Civic 
Force. 

President W. H. Hation of New Lon- 
don presided at the 22nd meeting at 
Wausau on March 5-7, 1913. Officers 
elected were: Mary A. Smith, Madison, 
president; Winitred K. Coffin, Eau 
Claire, vice-president; Gertrude Cobb, 
Janesville, secretary; Mrs. F. D. Short, 
Stevens Point, treasurer. 

Another joint meeting was held on 
July 29-31, 1914, when the Michigan 


group met at Menominee, Michigan, and 
the Wisconsin group at Marinette. At 
this meeting Winifred Coffin was pro- 
moted to president. Lucy L. Pleasants 
of Menasha was elected vice-president, 
Laura M. Olsen of Eau Claire secretary, 
and Cora Frantz of Kenosha treasurer. 
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In connection with the annual meeting 
of the Northwestern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association meeting in Eau Claire 
on October 21-23, 1915, the Library As- 
sociation met. Officers elected were: 
President, Delia G. Ovitz of Milwaukee; 
vice-president, Mary J. Calkins, Racine; 
secretary, Cora M. Frantz, Kenosha, and 
treasurer, Callie Wieder of Fond du Lac. 

Completing 25 years of work the mem- 
bers met for the 1916 meeting on Oc- 
tober 12-13 in Milwaukee. Officers elect- 
ed were: president, Mrs. A. C. Neville, 
Green Bay; vice-president, Kate Potter, 
Baraboo; secretary, Ada McCarthy, 
Madison, and treasurer, Callie Wieder, 
Fond du Lac. 

Miss Lilly M. E. Borresen of La 
Crosse was elected president at the 1917 
meeting held October 10-12 at Green 
Bay. Almere Scott of Madison, Caroline 
Shaw of Marshfield, and Mrs. Winifred 
Davis of Fort Atkinson were elected to 
the other offices. 

Milwaukee was the meeting place of 
both the 1918 and 1919 conventions. The 
presidents elected were Charles E. Mc- 
Lenegan of Milwaukee and Mary A. Egan 
of Janesville: Other officers were Frank 
J. Harwood, Appleton, Mary A. Egan, 
Janesville, Marion Bryant, Chippewa 
Falls, Frances Hannum, Racine, Caroline 
Voswinkle, Tomah, Bertha Bergold, Mad- 
ison, and Mrs. Winifred Davis, Madison. 

On October 11-13, 1920, the annual 
meeting convened at Madison. Gladys M. 
Andrews, Marinette, Edith K. Van 
Eman, Oshkosh, S. J. Carter, Milwaukee, 
and Marion E. Bryant, Chippewa Falls, 
were elected as officers. 

The third project of the association 
had been realized when the 1921 conven- 
tion convened at Milwaukee because in 
June of that year the Public Library 
Certification Law became a reality. First 
had come a Library Commission, then in 
1906 a Library School. At that meeting 
Matthew S. Dudgeon of Milwaukee be- 
came president, Jessie W. Bingham of 
Rhinelander, vice-president; Vivian G. 
Little of Watertown, secretary; Florence 
C. Day of Appleton, treasurer. 

1922, Milwaukee; 1923, Fond du Lac; 
1924, Oconomowoc; 1925, La Crosse; 
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1926, Kenosha; 1927, Green Bay. Presi- 
dents, Edith K. Van Eman, Oshkosh; 
Jessie Sprague, Brodhead; Ada J. Mc- 
Carthy, Marinette; Helen Mathews, De 
Pere; Lydia K. Cates, Janesville; Leila 
Janes, Fond du Lac. Speaking at the 
Green Bay convention Upton Close said, 
“The entire course of history will be 
changed within the lifetime of many of 
us.” 

At the 1928 meeting in Milwaukee 
Miss Laura M. Olsen, president, an- 
nounced a paid-up membership of 435. 
The following year only about 100 at- 
tended the Wausau meeting and Presi- 
dent Walter M. Smith regretted to say 
that the membership had fallen to 260. 

In October 1930 a North Central Li- 
brary Conference was held in St. Paul. 
116 of the 749 delegates were from Wis- 
consin. Other states participating were: 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota. S. J. Carter of Mil- 
waukee represented the WLA as presi- 
dent. 

The fortieth meeting was held in 1931 
at Milwaukee. President J. V. Cargill of 
Milwaukee chose as the theme for this 
historic time The Library—The Youth 
—The New Day. In spite of an economic 
depression and increased demands on li- 
braries, 279 registered for the confer- 
ence. 

President Cora M. Frantz presided at 
the 1932 convention at Appleton. A book 
auction netted $300 for the scholarship 
fund. Paid-up members numbered 208. 
Will Durant and Joseph Auslander high- 
lighted the convention speakers. 

For the third time the WLA met with 
the ALA at the Century of Progress in 
Chicago in 1933. About 100 Wisconsin 
members attended a dinner at the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club. President M. Louise 
Hunt told of the hard work of the Asso- 
ciation to save the Library School dur- 
ing this historic budget cutting era. 

1934 found people with unemployment 
leisure and honest desires to improve 
themselves during these leisure hours. 
Thus the theme at the Milwaukee meet- 
infi in October was Adult Education and 
Reading For Leisure Time. Glenn Frank 
spoke on Religion Exiled. Miss Hazel D. 
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Laing of Marinette was president and 
membership reached 296 for the year. 

Charming Gladys Hasty Carroll and 
Carleton Beals were but two of the de- 
lightful treats in store for delegates to 
the 1935 meeting at Superior which 
President Aileen MacGeorge of Stevens 
Point had planned. 

The registration of 61 Milwaukee li- 
brarians swelled the total to 239 for the 
19336 meeting at Milwaukee. Miss Irene 
Newman of Madison presided as presi- 
dent at the opening session. Carol Ryrie 
Brink, the 1986 Newberry medal winner 
spoke on Children’s Books and Their 
Family Trees. Mr. W. H. Drane Lester 
of the FBI spoke on Modern Trends in 
Criminology. 

President George C. Allez of Stevens 
Point welcomed the delegates to the 1937 
convention at Madison. Forty students 
from the Library School attended their 
first library convention. Total registra- 
tion reached 296 persons. Miss Hazel- 
tine offered “Contribution To A Bibliog- 
raphy Of Wisconsin Authors,” as an- 
other completed project of Wisconsin li- 
brarians. Famous_ speakers included 
Elizabeth Drew, author of Discovering 
Drama, Clarence A. Dykstra, president 
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of the University of Wisconsin, and Miss 
Isadore Mudge of “Reference Book” 
fame. 

President Natalie Huhn and her offi- 
cers selected Milwaukee for the 1938 
meeting, which was attended by 424. 
Mr. Norman Bassett arranged another 
book auction which netted $171.61 for 
the scholarship fund. Dr. W. A. Ganfield, 
president of Carroll College was the ban- 
quet speaker. 

Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin 
united at Milwaukee for a tri-state meet- 
ing in 1939. Wisconsin’s Martha Merrell 
shared presidential honors with Minne- 
sota’s Ruth Rusholt and Michigan’s Ruth 
Rutzen in making this a truly fine and 
inspirational gathering. Library service 
for all the people of all the states was a 
dominant theme of the group. 

Fond du Lae was a gracious host to 
the 1940 convention and Mrs. Nancy B. 
Thomas a delightful president. Civil 
service and state aid attracted the group 
as major topics of discussion. Miss Dag- 
ny Borge was promoted from vice-presi- 
dent to president. On September 25-27 
she will welcome members to the Golden 
Jubilee meeting at Madison. 

MARION E. LANGDELL 


W. L. A. CONSTITUTION 


Article 1. Name. This association 
shall be called the Wisconsin Library 
Association. 

Article 2. Object. Its object shall 
be to promote the library interests of 
the State of Wisconsin, to promote fra- 
ternal relations among librarians, trus- 
tees and others interested in library 
work, and to advance the interests of 
the library profession. 

Article 3. Members. Any person or 
institution interested in promoting the 
object of the Association may become 
a member upon payment of the annual 
dues. 

Article 4. Officers. The officers of 
the Association shall be a President, a 
Vice-President, a Secretary and a Treas- 
urer, to be elected by ballot at the an- 
nual meeting. 





These officers, with the retiring Presi- 
dent, shall constitute the Executive 
Board which shall have power to act for 
the Association in the intervals between 
meetings. 

Vacancies in office shall be filled by 
action of the Executive Board. 

Article 5. Meetings. The annual 
meeting of the Association shall be held 
at a time and place selected by the 
Executive Board; in Milwaukee, unless 
otherwise decided. Other meetings may 
be held by similar appointment. 

Article 6. Amendment. This con- 
stitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of those present at any an- 
nual meeting. Proposed amendments 
shall be submitted at an annual meet- 
ing. They shall be acted upon at the 
next annual meeting, notice of the pro- 
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posed changes having been given in the 
call for the meeting. If more than one 
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amendment be submitted they shall be 
voted upon separately. 


W. L. A. BY-LAWS 


By-Law 1. Elections. A nominat- 
ing committee of five members repre- 
senting different parts of the state shall 
be chosen by the Executive Board prior 
to the annual meeting. 

This committee shall prepare an of- 
ficial ballot. At least one month prior 
to the annual meeting the Secretary 
shall mail a copy of the ballot to each 
member of the Association. Ballots shall 
be marked and returned to the Secre- 
tary in sealed envelopes bearing on the 
outside the words “Official Ballot.” 
These sealed envelopes shall be enclosed 
in envelopes bearing the name and ad- 
dress of the member voting. Members 
who have not voted by mail may do so 
at the annual convention by following 
the above procedure. 


A plurality shall elect. 

By-Law 2. Duties of Officers. a. It 
shall be the duty of the President to 
preside at all meetings of the Associa- 
tion and of the Executive Board, to sign 
all contracts ordered by the Board and 
to sign all orders drawn on the Treas- 
urer. 

The Presdient shall appoint all com- 
mittees necessary for the execution of 
the work of the Association within three 
months after the annual meeting. 

b. The Vice-President shall act for 
the President during his absence. 

ce. It shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary to keep the minutes of all meetings 
of the Associaiton and to have custody 
of all the books and papers relative to 
the transactions of the Association. He 
shall turn over such records to his suc- 
cessor within two months after the an- 
nual meeting is held. Records not need- 
ed for current work shall be deposited 
with the Wisconsin Historical Library. 

He shall send out notices of meet- 
ings, and attend to the printing which 
is not provided for in other ways. 

He shall sign all orders drawn on 
the Treasurer. 


The Secretary shall send (each year) 
a full list of members to the Secretary 
of the Wisconsin Library Commission 
so that new members may be added to 
the Bulletin mailing list. 

d. It shall be the duty of the Treas- 
urer to collect all dues, keep all ac- 
counts, and report these at the annual 
meeting. 

He shall be responsible for all funds 
and pay all bills approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Board and signed by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary. 

He shall send out by April 1, notice 
to all members of the Association, that 
annual dues are payable on or before 
May 1. 

On June 1 he shall send notices to 
delinquent members. Members whose 
dues are unpaid on June 1 of each year, 
and who shall continue such delinquen- 
ey for one month after notice of the 
same has been sent, shall be dropped 
from membership. Lapsed members may 
be reinstated during the calendar year 
in which such membership has lapsed 
without the additional payment of an 
initiation fee, upon the payment of dues 
for the current year. 

He shall keep an official record of 
the membership of the Association and 
report it at each annual meeting. 

e. A committee appointed by the 
President shall audit the Treasurer’s 
accounts each year. 

By-Law 3. Executive Board. The 
Executive Board shall transact the busi- 
ness of the Association between annual 
meetings. Three members shall consti- 
tute a quorum, 

By-Law 4. Dues. Any person or 
institution interested in the object of 
the Association may become a member 
on payment to the Treasurer of an 
initiation fee of twenty-five cents, and 
one dollar which covers the dues for 
the current year. In each succeeding 
year a membership fee of one dollar 
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shall be paid. Institutional membership By-Law 5. Amendments. These 
shall entitle the trustees to send one By-Laws may be amended by two-thirds 
representative who will be entitled to vote of these present at any annual 
one vote in the annual meeting of the meeting. 

Association. 


A. L. A. BOARD AND COMMITTEE MEMBERS IN WISCONSIN 
1940-41 


Allez, George Clare. University of Wisconsin Library School, Madison. Statistics, 
Chairman. 

Anderson, Helen. Public Library, Wausau. Subscription Books. 

Doane, Gilbert H. University of Wisconsin, Madison. Bibliography. 


Dudgeon, Matthew S. Public Library, Milwaukee. Executive Board. Substituting 
Divisional Publications for A. L. A. Bulletin, Chairman. 


Hanson, James C. M. Sister Bay. A. L. A. Catalog Code Revision—(Executive 
Committee) 


Langdell, Marion E. Public Library, Eau Claire. Public Relations. 


Lester, Clarence B. Free Library Commission, Madison. Relations between Na- 
tional Library Associations—League of Library Commissions representative. 


Medway, Hazel I. Public Library, Milwaukee. Adult Education Board—Subcom- 
mittee on Readable Books. 


Merrell, Martha B. Public Library, Superior. Annuities and Pensions. 
Olsen, Laura M. Public Library, Eau Claire. Friends of Libraries. 
Paine, Clarence S. Beloit College Library, Beloit. Constitution and By-Laws. 


Reely, Mary K. Free Library Commission, Madison. Books for the Senior High 
School Library (A. L. A. representative). 


Shapiro, Ruth H. Public Library, Milwaukee. Membership—Milwaukee. 


Thomas, Mrs. Nancy Blake. Free Public Library, Appleton. Membership—Wiscon- 
sin. State Relationships (State Associations representative). 








